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ABSTRACT 

The Mother-Child Home Program was planned as a 
home— based, two-year cognitive intervention method. Women with varied 
incomes and education, both volunteer and paid, made 30-mlnute home 
visits twice weekly to help mothers become cognitive trainers of 
their own toddlers (starting at age two) . Mother-child verbal 
Interaction was stimulated with gifts of attractive, self-motivating 
materials, chosen because of their suitability to the child's 
developmental level, and their potential for verbal interaction when 
used in play bet ween mother and child. Interveners, called Toy 
Demonstrators, guided mothers to use the Verbal Interaction Stimulus 
Materials (VISM) in an atmosphere that was spontaneots, relaxed, and 
most importantly, nondidactie. Most low income mothers seemed to 
welcome any kind of cognitive intervention designed to help their 
children do well in school. Other mothers were resistant, yet 
appeared cooperative because it was difficult for them to make verbal 
refusals, A brief appendix highlights several Toy Demonstrators' 
descriptions of successful mother- Involvement techniques. (DB) 
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Biennial Meeting, Society for Research In Child Develofpment , April 2, 1971 



MOTHIiRS AS EARLY COGNITIVE TRAINEES; GUIDING LOW-INCOME MOTHERS 
TO WORK WITH THEIR PRE-PPESCHOOLERS 

Phyllis Levenstein 



When the Verbal Interaction Project first began its full research in 1967, 
after a 1965 pilot project, its charge was priiriarily to devise and investigate 
by a before-after experimental method the cognitive effects of a home-based, 
mother involving Intervention program for low-tncome pre-preschoolers* The 
investigation,^ as so many others at the time, was a response to the urgent need 
national In scope, to find a viable method for preparing low'^income children, 
before elementary school, to take advantage of the public education road to up- 
ward mobility open to all in our country but thus far only successfully utilized 
in the main, by children from a higher SES population. It was tha assumption 
of the Verbal Interaction Project, shared by many other intervention projects, 
that preschool cognitive enrichment must contain a conspicuous language thrust 
and would be most effective at the period of early speech development for the 
child; the age of two and three years* We borrowed from Ernst Cassirer and 
Roger Brown the notions that the child gropes his way from initial labeling 
into easy use of language, and then to the conceptual development fostered by 
language* We further assumed that increasing the very young child *s exposure 
to verbal interaction, through his playing what Roger Brown called '*The Origi- 
nal Word Game”, would broaden the base for his symbolic and thus his conceptual 
development * 
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Described more fully in Levenstain (1970) and in Levenstein and Levensteln 
(1971), 



symbol tc deveiopment; more than others* .although they were speaking of larger 
cultures, the unplanned ability of middle and upper income families to pre- 
pare their preschoolers In home environments for later school success has 
been noted by many observers. The "hidden curriculum" of the middle class 
home is no longer so hidden ^ and some of the mystery has gone out of its 
course of stu_*7. i/e nov; have a pretty good idea that much of it consists of 
the perceptual j motor and especially verbal stimulation casually sometimes 
enremittingly -- offered to the developing infant and toddler in rich, 
ordered sequence by his frequently colles^ educated parents, and especially 
by the mother# 

It was the proposition of the Verbal Interaction Project that low-income 
mothers could also be effective Tutors in the Original Word Game, in spite of 
their relatively liirited preparation for th .t Game# The performance of our 
own first year sample of low income mothers on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test supported the general observation of the limited verbal efficiency of 
many low-Lncome adults* This was hardly to be wondered at in our mottiers, 
not only bacause of their average 10th grade education, but because of their 
socialization in what were probably verbally limited families. Indeed, 
their education was dt^athatically higher than that of their own parents, most 
of v/hom had gone no higher than the sixth grade in school# Our mothers’ 
educational and perhaps verbal attainments were on an ascending spiral -- 
but one not reaching high enough for effective social mobility or for assur- 
ing, without help, their own children -s escape from the binding cycle of 
poverty. 

Yet with these limitations , every one of our low- income mothers was a 
competent user of language within the restricted code daaerlbed by Bernstein 
(1965) and found to be B. feature of American social class structure by Hess 
(1964). Although many ver.tlges of enactlve modes of representation could 
still be observed in their cognitive styles , it was surmised that genarally 
the mothers in our 3 year sample (which seemed fairly representative of the 
low- income population) had entered the iconic mode, even if lagging In their 
mastery of symbolic modes of representation, to adopt Bruner’s TOdal of 
cognitive development (1966). There was no theoretical reason that a mother 
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could not bo an efficient cognitive ti^ainer of her ovm toddler just entering 
the iconic nodej by using principles of ’‘instru.. cental conceptualism'’ , if she 
had both guidance and the availability of self-motivating materials to provide 
the perceptual categories necessary for the Original Word Game. 

The operationalisation of the Original Word Game, or family verbal inter- 
action; the guidance; and the materials were the essential coiriponents of the 
Mother-Child Home Program. All three were based on the further assumptions 
that if cognitive enrichment Is embedded in the child *s ralationship with his 
mother -- usually the most enduring of his childhood -- and if it is so 
developmentally appropriate that it is regarded as play by the child^ power- 
ful affective allies will be marshalled on the side of the child's cognitive 
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learning* Various other theoretical lines were also consulted, but all ^mre 
subsumed under the main propositions. Thus incorporating the theory and re<^ 
search of several basic investigations, the hother-Child Home Program was 
created as a simple, home based, mother and femily involving, two yenr cog- 
nitive intervention method (seven months in each year). It utilized v/omen 
of varying income and education as volunteer and paid intervener's to guide 
mothers toward becoming the cognitive trainers of their oim toddlers (start- 
ing at age two) by stimulating verbal interaction in mother-child dyads 
around gifts of attractive, self-motive ting materials, in semi-weekly, half 
hour home visit:^. 

The materials thought to be most self-motivating to the child, and, 
equally important, to liis mother, were toys and books, all commercially 
available, and chosen on the basis of many field-tested criteria, with the 
overriding consideration being suitability to the child* s developmental 
level. The function of these materiale to provide motor-perceptual cate- 
gories for verbal interaction was considered to be so dominant that they werG 
entitled Verbal Interaction Stlniulus Materials, or VISM, for short. This is 
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E.g., the implications for the cognitive role of play In Held's studies of 
reafference (1965); Hebb's neurophysiological model; Piagetian concepts of 
the instrumental interaction between organism and environrnant in Intellectual 
development. 
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But the intention was to fix firmly in the minds of interveners and mothers 
alike the prlmaL-y function of the toys -nd booksi to spark the dialogue 
betvjeen children ::nd :,iothors • To ke. p the dialogue going, even after the 
Program is over, they were assigned permanently to the chilcU 

The major categories of that dialogue were translated into ^'guide 
sheets" written for each ^ISM^ These guide sheets contained illustrations 
from the properties of specific books and toys set into a language - stimu- 
lating framework simplified from a detailed intervention record kept in the 
firat yetir of Investigating the Program, The guide sheets thus contained 
verbal interaction technicjuas uniquely appropriate for stimulating the 
mother-child dialogue around each VIdH« 

The guide sheets, Ik wever, v/ere meant not for the ure of the mother but 
for the interveners, dose job it was to guide the inother into the utilization 
of the techniques with her ovm child. It was clear in devising the Program 
thcJt our intervention Involving low-income mothers must avoid the written 
language route to guidance, to bypass presBuras on her and her child. It 
should be spoataneous , relaxed, and above all, non-didactic. It should pro- 
vide a means of the child enrichment xjhich Is there for the mother to use 
as she sees fit, without explicit teaching on the part of the interveners or 
explicit pressure to learn on hers. The guide sheets, therefore, were pro-- 
vided to interveners who xjere called by the least didactic title we could 
think of v/hicli still defined the role: Toy Demonstrators. The Toy Demon- 
strators received the guide sheets along with the VISM and, after studying 
their simple sugge-i tions , brought the VIdH of the week to a play session in 
the home x/ith mother and child in which she demonstrated the verbal Inter- 
action techniques to the mother in her play ^^Ith the child, involving the 
mother in the -.'lay as early as possible in each session. The VISM x^?as then 
left X7ith the child,,, as a gift, xvith the hope that the mother and other 
family members would play or read to the child daily, as was suggested to 
her x/hen she first entered the Program# To reinforce this suggestion, the 
Toy Demonstrator matter of factly filled out a simple record sheet at each 
Home Session x/ith the answers to tx^o questions: "Who played v/ith the child 

this x-yeek betxjeen sessions?" "Who read to the child this week between 
sessions?" (She also filled In the answers to a third question, but more 
of that later*) 





Program* s cognitive curriculum, v.^ero developed from a first year research 
instrument, a home session rating record* In it the Toy Demonfitrator v;as 
admonished in r.:gard to the toys to Ma.HE, AND ENCOURAGE THE CHILD TO NaME: 
labsls , colors, shapes, siEe, texture, number, reiationships , causing things 
to happen, xjords that classify. She was told to DESCRIBE YOUR ACTIONS, 
ENCOURAGE THE IILD TO DESCRIBE HIS ACTIONS^ generally, and for matching, 
fitting and sounds; and to REMIND llIH TO THINK ABOUT WHAT HE DOEG^ to give 
his attention, to make a choice, to have self-control, to remember other 
experiences, to pretend, to do things in the right order. Eacli of these 
categories of vat bally related behavior had a different illustration with 
each new VISM* But every new guide sheet also contained some general re- 
minders t Eneouraga him to talk (ask him questions, listen to his answers, 
answer his ansvr :rs) ; encourage him to want to learn (praise him when he does 
well, try to ignore hia miatak s, help him v/hen ha really naads help); en- 
courage his curiosity, his imaglnatior, and his independence; have fun with 
this child and his mother* 

The guide sheets for the books repeated tiie general reminders and in- 
cluded many of che categories appropriate to toys. In addition, they con- 
tained eight general suggestions for reading with the child ^md mother 
Ce.g. ,try to sit ^^ith the child betw en you ond his mother. .* read to him in 
a clear easy voice Invite the riOther to take over the reading as soon as 
she and the child seem ready) and the instruction to stop at most pictures 
in the book to invite him to point out and name illustrations of tha cate- 
gories, to associate to his own experiences, and to re son out specific 
aspects of the pictures ("Why did the mother bird go a^/ay?" "Could this be 
the baby bird’s mother?") We hoped, incidentally, that the frequent use of 
Dictures for verbal interaction v/ould increase the child’s eventual 
‘representational conipe tence'* found by ^Igel (1967) to be limited in low- 
Income kindergarteners. 

The verbally oriented curriculum thus provided a combination of easily 
Learned structure and flexibility. The interveners were encouraged to 
jperate with creative autonomy vjithin the general structure, using the VI SM- 
related examplas on the guide sheets as take off points for their own ad lib 
Ingenuity in Home Sessions* The self-starting VISM were always there, 
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.nvontivenGas within the framework of the curriculum j contained in a 
cumulative Toy Demonstrator's Visit Handbook , As a result, Int^^rvaners 
ridely separated in educational sophistication and general life experience 
rere able to v;ork in harmony uith the curriculum and v/ith each other* 

The Toy demonstrators were women x^ho varied v;idely in their education 
nd life experience, ranging from Mas tor * s degrees to high school, with in- 
omes ranging from very high, to incomss low enough for eligibility in low 
ncome housing projectB* . They were eithor volunteers*, (middle to high in- 
ome and usually college educated); or paid aides, most of whom were former 
other-participants in the Program, (of low Income and relatively low 
ducQtion)# 

Almost any x^oman x;ithout gross physical, emotional, or mental 
eficiencies could become a Toy Demons tr tor* Our mothers preferred 
emale visitors but liad few other specificati< is (Table 1, page 7), After 
n intensive lipplication Interview*/, prospective Toy Demonstrators wet'C 
creened out only by attending every one of the eight sessions in a yearl'^ 
raining v/orkshop in September* They then met for group supervision by 
rogram Supervisors (who had themselvas served an apprenticeship as Toy 
emons trators ) in weekly Toy Demonstrator Conferences, until the following 
ay, with individual supervision freely available by telephone or personally 

The Toy Demonstrator Conferences took up many matters beside the 
bvlous one of Introducing new VISM and guide sheets. There v/ere indi- 
Idual problems and questions noted by the Toy Demonstrators in their 
^mments on the Home Session Records of the vjeek before. There x^ere the 
iestions raised at the Conference, the shared experiences, and the 
ipport of the grouD for its members. Above ell, there was the awareness 
f the concerns, needs and feelings of the mother-child pair, and particu- 
:irly of the mother, to be fostered in the conference by the Superviscr^ 

In the three and a half years of the short term, and beginning long 
anga, cognitive success of the Program (very significant IQ gains after 
ich year of the Program and similar gain retention in the first Follow-up 
Ludy in 1970, for Experimental but not for Comparison Groups, Tables 2 to 
, pages 9 to 12), the Toy Demonstrator's sensitivity to the affective 
leds of the mother appears to be one of the moat important factors in its 
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TABLE 1 

MOTHER'S REPORT t.F O'VN AND FAMILY ATTITUDES IN FINAL INTERVIEW, 
SECOND AND THIRD RESEARCH YEARS 



J- 



EXPERI MENTAL AND COMPART SON ^GROUPS 



% 


1968-1969 Groups ! 


1969 


-1970 Groups 




i 

Prog, I : 


Prog, 11, 


Prog.l 


^3 

Preg.I VI SM 


Mother's Report at Fina?i Inte^viex'7 


N=27 : 


N=19 


N-30 


N-12 




% 


% 


% 


% 




i 

? 

! 








Child -8 troderate or marked pos . behav* change 


84 ; 


90 


80 


100 


Child talks much more 


77 : 


47 


64 


58 


Pos^ change in father’s interaction 


58 


40 


40 


75 


Siblings ’ pos it ive reaction to MCHP 


84 i 


83 


79 


78 


MOTHER 










very good 


85 


100 


97 


100 


Moderate or fairly full goals knowledge 


53 


60 


77 




chango in nothor's Interaction 


72 


79 


44 


67 


i covro V7hy present at Home Sessions 


92 


93 


89 




ledge of desirable intercession activity 


96 


100 


100 


^ 


pi noro x:lth child 


70 


79 


47 


76 


Talksmone with child while playing 


84 


84 


60 


75 


Talks more with child genera^lly 


67 


79 


67 


67 


Reads inoro to child 


89 


84 


73 


64 


Praises child more 


: 78 


89 


70 


91 


Pimighes child less 


; 30 


33 


23 


0 


More patient with child 


' 63 


42 


43 


67 


Learned at least one thing in MCHP 


88 


89 


87 




Prefers home locus for MCHP 


71 


94 


93 




If employed j job hampered cooperation 


IS 


35 


50 


AOP — 


Thinks \child' s PCSTTEST performance was 


45 


53 


47 


25 


relatively poor 

i 










MOTHER'S ATTITUDES TO TD 










Satisfied with own TD 


96 


100 


100 




Wlahes same TD next year 


89 




89 




Prefers weman TD 


96 


79 


87 


— 


Prefers TD same age or older than self 


48 


11 


34 




Indii-ferent to TD'a skin color 


100 


95 


93 




TD's language should be same as mother's 


78 


74 


70 




Indifferent to whether TD lives close by 


76 


79 


50 




TD should not be friend or relative 


36 


16 


47 


— 1-T T- 


TD’s education not important 


56 


47 


63 




TD should know more v?ords than mother 


63 


59 


47 




TD should use correct grammar 


89 


85 


83 


mm m> 


TD should be neatly dressed 


70 


63 


43 




TD should be very friendly and warm to child 


82 


80 


77 


mrnm 


I'D should be very flendly & warm to mother 


89 


78 


56 


mmm 


"”'Q,~"'ould not be iriendlier to child than 


44 


50 


67 


mmtm 
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iccnp tabi 1 i ty i:o .jince ^^accenitabl. 11 ty ” rni^t hnvn n prnfnvmri 

Lriflucnce on the mothcr^s utilization of the Program, v/heth^r or not she can 
30 persuaded t:o r^o through the motions of cooperating by such alluring 
reatures as gifts of expensive toys and books to her child , the greatest 
:aru ’,/ent into every aspect of the Program \7b.ich affected the involvemont of 
:he mother, to try to make this genuine rather than lip service to an ideal. 
To achieve mother -involvement In fact as well as in wish, almost as 
mch attention had to be given to the training and ne :ds of the interveners 
the Toy Demonstrators) as to the consumers (the dyads), resulting in the 
lide-benafit of a high degree of intervener stability* As of last June, 45 
'oy Demonstrators had been in the Program, with a very low drop-out rate 
107o) v/ithin any of the tv^o complete years they were used in the Program, 
nd Indeed, a similarly low drop-^out rate for volunteers from year to 
ear. Paid Toy Demonstrators tended to go to full-time jobs, not being 
ble to afford the luxury of puttitig their enthusiasm for their v/ork in 
he Program ahead of needed income, so only one of the original five con- 
tinued for the tv;o years, although two continued as Toy DeTnons trators for 
heir own children, (The Program was not able to give full-time jobs to 
nterveners-) Eleven low-income, high school educated, Paid aides and 34 
iddle or upper income, mainly college educe ted, volunteers were Toy 
emons tr tors from September 1968 through June 1970« A 

The loyalty of the Toy Demons tr- tor vS did not stem from having f un- 
emandtng job^ On the contrary, froia the first, when they were told that 
heir continuation in the Program depended on attending every session of 
he Training V^orkshop, the expectations from them in terms of effort were 
ery high. As already no tad, they also had to attend every weekly group 
upervisory conference, except for a few planned absences* Absences for 
mergency were made up by individual conferences. Absences from Home 
ess ions (unless for general we-ither emergencies) were simply not allov/ed;if 
personal emergency ' prevented a Toy Demons trn tor from attending a 
lanned Session, she was expected to arrange covernge from her ’’buddy" or 
ven from a Program Supervisor* The Toy Demonstrators h*^d to keep up with 
he modest paper v/ork (brief Home Session records and mothers* signatures 
or VISM received) and, perhaps hardest of all, had to be willing to eva lu- 
te with their supervisors twice a year the quality of their work on about 
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50 work-rel e ned items clossified under knowledge and attitudes i dependability; 
work skills; and use of supervision and the Supervisory Group. In preparation 
for this, each Toy Demonstrator tape recorded ti^o Home Sessions, one near the 
beginning of the Program year, and one near the end. The quality of work 
performance of Paid and Unpaid Toy Demonstrators vjps almost equal. (See 
Trebles 6 and 7^ pages 14 and 15.) 

In return for the Toy Demonstrator's time, effort^ and emotional invest- 
ment, the Program Supervisor gave unreservedly of her knowledge and emotional 
support. She respected tlie unique attributes and affective reactions of the 
interveners. In doing so, she served as a model to the Toy Demonstrators in 
their own interaction v;ith the mothers "nd children^ Besides the sensi- 
tivity and appropriate responses to the^ emotional needs of the children and 
mothers taught in supervision, the Toy Demonstrator often reflected in her 
Home Session activity the respect with which she herself has been treated in 
the Program* 

’^Respect" is another key word for tlie aim of the Program in involving 
the mothers, from the initial contact in inviting her into the Program. 

Even her decision not to enter the Program at all was respected, v/hether 
conveyed verbally or in enactive signals, like repeatedly failing to be 
at home for her Initial interview* But having made that decision to enter, 
she was respected enough to be asked to make the firm commitment of being 
present at all Home Sessions, \'?hieh occur twice wr kly, for a total of 46 
in each of two Program years. During three years of operation from July 
1967 to ^iUgust 1970, only 4 mothers of the 103 In the Experimental Group 
have voluntarily dropped out of the Program during a Program year, and only 
one was asked to drop out because of repented, demonstrated inability to 
keep appointments without prior arrangement with the Toy Demonstrator. 

Since there was almost no Initial screening of mothers on any grounds 
except their own wishes, this seems a relatively low number. 

The regard for the mother’s wishes, privacy, and general autonomy con- 
tinued throughout the Program, a sometimes difficult task because it was 
most often signalled rather than spoken. It w«.s ironic that in so verbally 
oriented a Program, a great deal of attention was paid to what both child 
and mother tried to convey by non-verbal enactive means. The Toy Demonstrators 
were taught to respond with both verbal and non-verbal behavior* Return 
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TABLii 6 

SUPERVISORS' RyvTiriGS OF TOY DEiiONSTR ^TORS ' KNOWLEDGE AND ATTITUDES 
AS MODERATELY OR MARKEDLY PRESENT 





PAID ( Low* income ) 


1 UNPAID (Middle-income) 


Knowledge and AttitTjdes 


1968-1969 
N = 5 

% 


1969-1970 
N = 4 
% 


j 1968-1969 
j N = 13 
% 


1969-1970 
N .1 29 
% 




Understands MGHP goals and role 


80 


\ 

I 

100 


100 


86 


Respects family's privacy 


80 


100 


100 


100 


Observes confidentiality 


80 


100 


100 


100 


Positive attitude toward mother 


80 


100 


92 


100 


Positive attitude toward child 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Respects mother 


60 


100 


100 


100 


Respects child 


80 


100 


100 


100 


Sensitive to mother's feelings 


80 


100 


85 


96 


Sensitive to child's feelings 


80 


100 


100 I 


96 


Non« judgemental re family 


80 


100 


100 


96 


Recognizes child is mother's 
respons ibi 1 i ty 


100 


100 


100 


96 


Recognizes own patterns with dyad 


80 


75 


85 


96 


FleKible interaction vjith dyad 


80 


100 


100 


100 


Controls own negative trends 


100 


100 


77 


100 


Adequate self-^esteem in re job 


80 


100 


92 


100 


Commitment to MCWP goals 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Good judgement with dyad 


80 


100 


92 


100 
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TABLE 7 

SUPERVISORS’ R/5.TINGS OF TOY DEMONSTRATORS' PROGRAM BEHAVIOR AND SKILLS 
AS MODERATELY OR MARKEDLY PRESENT 



Behavior and Skills 


PAID ClpOvi?-.ineeme) 


TtMPAlD CMiddle- income I 


1968-1969 
N =. 5 
% 


1 1969-1970 

N = 4 

' % 


1968-1969 
N = i3 
% 


1 1069-1970 

N - 29 
% 


DEPENDABILITY 










Appropriate dress 


80 


100 


100 


' 100 


TD Conference - attendance 


60 


100 


100 


; 96 


TD Conference ^ punctuality 


40 


i 75 


85 


96 


Ind. Sup. Conf. - attendance 


60 


100 


92 


100 


Ind, Sup. Conf. ^ punctuality 


40 


100 


92 


96 


Home Sessions - attendance 


80 


100 


92 


100 


Home Sessions notifies mo. If cancels 


80 


100 


100 


96 


Home Sessions - r0cords(#21)up to date 


60 


100 


92 


96 


Home Sessions - signatures up to date 


60 


100 


100 


100 


Accuracy of objective records 


60 


100 


92 


96 


Adequacy of written comments 


40 


100 


100 


100 


USE OF SUPERVISION AND GROUP 










Learns undefens Ivaly 


ino 


75 


85 


100 


Asks appropriate questions 


80 


100 


85 


100 


Contributes to discussion 


80 


100 


85 


93 


Independent of superviaor 


60 


100 


69 


96 


Interacts well with other TDs 


80 


100 


92 


100 


Helps other TD*s in group 


80 


100 


85 


89 


Accepts help from supervisor 


100 


100 


92 


100 


Makes good use of supervision 


80 


100 


iOO 


100 


Modifies behavior bee- of supervision 


80 


100 


85 


100 


Adapts to organla;ation/time change 


80 


100 


100 


96 


WORK SKILLS 










Uses TD-VISIT techniques in H.S* 


80 


100 


100 


100 


Uses self creativesly 


60 


100 


100 


93 


Gives mother early responsibility 


40 


100 


85 


71 


Takes adequate care of materials 


80 


100 


100 


100 


Relates to child in Home Sessions 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Relates to mother in Home Sessions 


100 


100 


92 


96 


Fosters teamwork with mother 


60 


100 


92 


89 


Manipulates VISM adequately 


80 


100 


100 


100 


Adapts to emergencies 


80 


75 


62 


86 


Overall ability 


60 


100 


85 


96 


Growth in job performance 


60 


75 


38 


57 


Q Needs only routine supervision 


20 


75 


54 


96 


y£ 
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signals v/ere tVien received that mothers generally approved of a Program \;hose 
interveners showed by their actions their commitment to the basic affective 
premise of the Pregram: that the mother is the ultimate and enduring cognitive 
social i^er for her own young child ^ and that every intervention activity must 
enhance her relationship with him rather than dilute it. 

The main index of the mothers’ approval was a small but important 
statistic: the average number of Home Session appointments out of a possible 
46 kept by the mother in each of three Program years-# In 1967^1968 (whe 
social workers v/ere the interveners) the number vjas 32 In the next tv/o 
years the non-social worker aides were the Toy Demons tratars# In 1968-1969 
the number of appointments kept was 34«7# And in 1969-1970, the mean 
number was 3S.2-, Few appointments were failed without previous canGellation 
by the mother, and the explanation volunteered was usually credible-* 

Besides the staff’s attempt to respond to the mothers’ non-verbal 
signals, a more direct affective approach v?as to listen to their verbal 
communications; in threa regular . ome contacts during the Program year 
with the Program Supervisors (initial Interview, mid-year brief evaluation 
by the mother. Final Interview); in special interviews with the Program 
Supervisor when a Toy Demonstrator rep r ted in supervision that a mother 
appeared to have a pressing need to discuss a family problem; and in each 
Home Session v;hen she replied to that third question on the Home Session 
Record: --i/hnt important things happened to the child or in the family 

since our last session?*' 

The veracity of the information given by the mother in reply to the 
last question above was felt to be secondary to reinforcing twice weekly 
to the mother staff’s interest in her concerns, if she cared to share them* 

The Toy Demonstrator tried thus to balance our care not to intrude on the 
mother's privacy T/ith the message that she understood the importance of the 
major life events which impinge on mother and child* 

It was within this framework of reciprocal attitudes of intervener and 
consumer that the ^oy Demonstrator went about "involving" the mother in the 
cognitive curriculum of the Home Sessions, with the aim of transferring the 
verbally oriented play with the child completely to the mother as early in 
each session as possible* Toy Demonstrators for 1970-1971 were recently 
asked to feed back descriptions of techniques they had found most useful for 



involving mothers, and these provide graphic i1 Ixistrstirns of how each adapt 
to her ovm style and ingenuity what she has le., rned in supervision. (a 
sampling of these descriptions v/ill be found in the Appendix.) 

The amount of mothers* actual "Involvement" during sessions was on 
a continuum, with a V 7 ide range between two extremes , In 1969-1970 most 
mothers v;ere active for a mean of at least a third of each session, and 
the more experience they had in the Program, the more active they tended to 



be. However, the mean session activity ranged from 0 (seven mothers) to 
100% (five mothers). Some mothers, it se.;ms clear, sat passively through 
out all or most of each sassion; and some were so active as hardly to re- 



quire a Toy Oemonstrator • 

It was our impression that a few of the mothers were too shy to be 
active in the presence of the Toy Jemons trator but ware nevertheless utiliz 
ing the materials extensively with the children between sessions. But there 

were also a few %^ 7 hose passivity in the Home Session was an accurate indi« 
cator of their lack of activity with the child betv^een sessions as well. 
Except for a mild reminder, at the mid and post intervention interviews, 
of tVieir ov;n important cognitive function with the child, hot/ever , no 
pressure was put on these mothers to increase their verbal interaction with 
their children. It is possible that for the children of these mothers, 
the enrichment carne mainly from their Toy Demonstrators rather than from 
their mothers, for no significant relationship could be found between the 
amount of the mother’s Session activity and the amount of her child’s 
cognitive short-term gain. The long range gain retention may tell a 
different story | children of mothers who do not v/ork (play) \/ith them dur- 
ing the Pro; ram may also not do so after its termination, and there may be 
a loss in IQ without such continued reinforcement. In spite of this rlsk^ 
the mother’s choice not to be more active with her child was respected, 
like all of her choices. She had already taken a giant step, we felt, 
when she opened her door to the Program and allowed the intrusion of a 
stranger for 23 weeks of Home Sessions iflth her and her child. ^ 

And intrusion it was, whether invited or not. It is one the low- 
income mother appears to permit because of her strong motivation for her 
child to take advantage of a good education. Our finding from interviews 
was that the great majority of our mothers want their children to go to 
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college and to become professionals of one kind or another, usually doctors, 
nurses, or teacliers. Most will welcome kind of cognitive incervention 

that looks as if it may help regardless of its actual effectiveness, as we 
learned from the enthusiastic anonymous evaluations^ written in the first 
year, by both Experimental mothers in the full Mother-Child Home Program 
and Comparison mothers of children receiving an intervention not intended, 
nor found to be, cognitively effective* This trust, because of their yearn- 
ing for upward mobility for their children, lays a heavy burden upon the 
researcher for the constant testing of program refinement, which Flanagan 
seems to advocate in his distinction betvjr _ formative and summative 
evaluation (1971), 

On the other hand, low income mothers also pose an opposite, and 
equally delicate, problem in their recruitment as research subjects or 
consumers of a home intervention program. Some, no matter what the 
strength of their aspirations for their children, really want no part of 
such a program, for reasons personal and private to themselves* ./hen we 
interveners come knocking at their doors, tlieir real wish is to tull us to 
go away — and this is their right. But because verbal refusals to 
Authority come hard to poor people, they are likely to express their re- 
jection in the non-verbal signals noted earlier* Minuchin and ^iontalvo 
have cominented on the occasional necessity for therapists to utilize en— 
active modes of representation In communicating with some lox'^-income 
resistant patients (1967). By the s me token, interveners should be 
receptive to negative enactive signals from prospective consumers whom we 
may hope to save from themselves. Their choice not to be ’saved” should 
be heeded, and we must be especially tuned in to non-verbal modes in order 
to perceive the choice. Otherwise, our enthusiasm for the feasibility 
and ef f ee tiveness of home based intervention programs like the Mother— Child 
Home Program may result in an unconscionable invasion of the privacy of 
citizens who are least able to protect themselves. 

These mothers who genuinely do wish to avail thams elves of the 
Mother-Child Home Program have an opportunity to enhance the strengths 
of the family and their ovm dignity in relation to their children* We 
are still, In continuing the Verbal Interaction Project, measuring the 
effects of this intervention on children's cognitive growth and are 
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beginning to explore what may Drove to be at least equally Important: 
iffective impact on mother and child. 

The potential importance of benign family affective factors interact- 
ing with the proschoolsr ’ s informal home education was recognized by Grotberg 
n her practical oight-point prescription for parents (1968), Schaefer has 
onceptualized as ♦’ur-education'» the family's role in the cognitive develop- 
ent of young children in a comprehensive theoretical exposition of this 
amily =l unction (1969), And ’’ur-education" is encouraged 3 with all of its 
ar reaching implications 3 by the Mother-thild Home Program of the Verbal 
nteraction Project* 
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APPENDIX 



TOY DEMONSTRATORS’ DESGRiFTiDNS OF ’‘MOTHER-INVOLVEMENT" TLGHNiyUES 



From Paid Toy Demonstrators 

"I tiiink we involve the mother the first time we enter her home with the 
toy chest and a TD vjith smile and personality. The TD has to show the mother 
that she too is involved and likes what she is doing with mother and child, 
with mother and TD working hard to put a toy chest together for her child," 

"Before we demonstrate any VISM, vje invite mother to sit down on couch 
or floor and have the child tn between mother and TD," 

"The Toy Demonstrator never has a session vjithout the mother," 

" TP’s are always friendly and never critical ," 

"If the mother to leave the room, we will writ until she comes 

back, and when we think she is ready, the TD v/lll ask her to take over the 
readinj\," 

"The TD includes her in the whole session. We never try and t-ke her place, " 

"It is taken for granted that mother knows that she is to participates 
So I will try first to get everyone seated together on the couch v/ith the child 
between Mother and TD, I try to get everyone seated this same vmy at each 
session." 

"I will read the book first to child and mother, I v/ill gradually 

try to involve her with the pictures in the story, as to her ideas# Dr, ’Mary, 
show mommy the big red balloon.’ Dr, ’Mommy, can you show Mary vjhere the 
parrot is hiding?’" 

"When I think mother is ready to read, then I would ask her if she would 
like to read. Or say: i.ommy, will you like to show Johnny how to fit the 

puzzle together? Or blocks, etc," 

"I will also try to get to her through the child if she is a little slow 
about involving herself: Maryj show mommy how nice you can fit the children 

in the bus* Or how you can fit the blocks in the mail box. Or: Would you 

like mother to help you?" 

"I will shov warmth and respect and never be too critical," 

"I think that the attitude of the TD has a lot to do with mother’s 
involvement. If the TD has a pleasing attitude and a smile, a little or a 
lot of patience, and try to show that you are having fun, well, I don’t think 
it would be too difficult to get the mother Involved," 
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i^?pnK]:lX 

'■1 hadn't /ISM f^r abaut three weeks because of vacation and 

cancelled ^orsiOii, Ml=?n 1 sa\/ ir.y mouher, she told her little girl that I 
v.'ould road i:i=? 1:^1 » hir, 1 iru'* ^ an that since I hadn^t had as 

iruch tine \%lJ tlio bool: j perliaj :; "no (the nother? would like to read to her 
day filter*. wh !\ reaelly dilh* 

-*lt nirbit be easier to suggest t:o child to show her inother certain things 
because the no thor-child relationship is so close. This way the child will be 
drawing tlv? nothc’r^s attention and the mother will probably be more at ease*" 

"If you ha/a a toy ^ cveh a:: a mi^sjcal one^ and you are not too comfortable 
with it, you can say to mother I*m not too sure if I can make a tune with this, 
icrhaps the L\ot:iar i£ she is not TTiUoically inclined will feel at ease and if 
Is she n.Igi’it demon'-: hra r.e to the child a" 

"AltlicMgh nw. know ho\r to demonstrate the Toy, we have to try not to seem 
superior or to know it all. If ^ ^e arc looking for a certain word to describe 
a toy and can^t tliink of the word we can say to the mother what do you think 
tTCuld be a good word to doscrlhe this*" 



Fro m Unn aid Toy Demonstrators 

"iisk i : read alternately \nth TD : you read one page," 

"With toy, actually lianding pteces, eg, blocks, to mother." 

" /hen work?.ng witn two children in family, asking mother to work with one." 

"vJe act as guests ii. her house, happy that she allows us to come*, .she is 
also made to understand that her v:ishas come ffrst, and tliat she can change Toy 
Denoastrators if she vrlshes." 

"After knoxsring what mother’s capabilities are, I try to involve her 
physically \ 7 ith the toys* Wc play catch, by color* Fantasy a bit with her# 
Generally, I try to evoke cheerful responses to this kind of play and learning," 

"Including parts of d'T'ads and TD bodies and clothings counting fingers, 
touching them, feat, eyes, nose, etc. Use clothing for texture and color*" 

"Ask mether about child’s experiences relating to VISM". 

"Picking up on mother’s good points and at times praising and asking her 
to continua because child rasponded v;ell." 

’’Develop expectant pauses where expect mother to fill in verbally." 

"bn ter with frie dly greeting. . .don’ t rush, listen to bar, and don’t be 
overpowering," " ’ 
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*’Suggost tlifit ill take turns v;ith an activity j eg, building blocks-'* 

"Talk to mother and look at her often during session so she feels she is 
involved even when she doesn't participate." 

"Take cues from mother's comments or actions and structure sessions 
accordingly 

"If possible, try to get child to turn to mother when asking questions , so 
she will feel more imnortAnt, not to TDt," 

"Give the mother as many opportunities for success as possible-" 

"Assign mother a part In make believe: you be the mother bear, I'll be 
father bear, and the chi'd will be baby bear," 

"There isn't a mother I*ve ever met in or out of the MCHP v7ho doesn't 
re. -pond to wartti and sincere praise of her child. If you beam end mean it — 
she'll be with you more than before, hared pride is half the battle," 

"I asked her if she could sit on the floor and \/here would be comfortable 
for her. She positioned herself on the footstool, and vre sat around in a 
circle, and it v/as easy for all to be involved." 

"She found my use of imaginative play funny and participated when 1 got 
the children to 'sell' her things, ask qu^istions, etc," 

"Through the constant demonstration of a relaxed 'learning is fun^ 
ai:mosph:re, the mother's tone softened to a less domineering one," 

"Some parents come from an agrarian culture. This can be related to work 
witn the toy farm," 

"Suggest to child to take mother's hand for a game," 

"To mother sitting on the sidelines: ue need your help with this toy," 

"Ask mother for information about child that only she knows, eg, his 
favorite color, toy, fo^d." 

"i/hen mother did not join the group in the beginning, and she was in the 
kitchen nearby, I spoke in a louder voice telling Mary to go ask mother to 
Join us." 

"If mother speaks Spanish, ask her help in providing labels in Spanish," 

"An 'entre^nous' approach se ms to be the one constant,*.! address Mrs, B, 
as one adult to another, that we are doing this for the benefit of the child," 

"To obtain her cooperation to be present during session, discuss chcinging 
schedule to make It most convenient to hrr," 
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"Allow the mother her own x?:*ys of doin^ things end if she hits upon a 
iccessful new method or insight into the VISM, pick up on it quickly and 
ipport her in it« In other words, allow yourself to learn from the mother 
id make this visible to the mother by recognition and use of her methods 
[ the play*’’ 

"Ask mother to help set up the 

”If mother is not in tha room, call directly to her: Mrs, X, we*d like 

show you Johnny’s new book* Or use child to go to get mother: Why don’t 

u pull the v/agon into the kitchen and maybe she^d like to pull it b ck. 
ways relate Mother in story to child’s mother: Where’s your mommy? Does 

ur mommy do that? Always include mother in play, but don’t be so quick 
help her or give answers •* •give her a chance to answer child’s questions 
help him, eg, fit the block into the mail box.” 
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